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OFFICIAL. 


State of N. Nork—Secretarn’s Office. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 











Albany, Jan. 24, 1843. 

Dear Sin—I have received yours of the Lith 
snst., im which you ask my opinion ‘‘conceraiag 
corporal puaishment’s beimg inflicted om young 
men over 16 or 17 years of age;” and also 
whether a teacher has power to expel a scholar 
“* before receiving orders from the trustees.”— 
You say you are engaged im a school in the 
town of Carrol, which has ‘‘the reputation of 
being a hard place,” that you “ fiad it to be 
about so;” and that ‘‘some young men attend 


. school for purposes not of gaining knowledge, 


but something else.” 

The natural propensities of mankind are the 
same in every age and clime; aad I therefore 
infer that there is nothing ia the soil or atmos- 
phere of the town of Carrol which has inspired 
the young mea to whom you allude with turbulent 
dispositions. Nor can I conceive that parents ever 
willingly iacur the expense of sending their 
children to school for any other purpose than the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘To suppose that a 
father or mother would eacouater the pecuniary 
and other loss of sending a son of 16 or 17 years 
old to school for “‘ something else” than the at- 
tainment of knowledge, would be to stultify the 
parent. If these yourg men, therefore, attend 
school to make disturbance and derange the or- 
derly admmistration of instruction, it is aot by 
the procurement or concurrence of their parents. 
And every one who sends to school would be 
injured aad outraged by such disturbance and 
derangement. You will perceive, therefore, 
that public sentiment must always be strongly 
in favor of order, regularity and improvement in 
your school. I venture to suppose that these 
turbulent young men have been made so by your 
predecessors—by surly, vindictive and ferocious 
school-masters—that they have been tyrannized 
over and whipt into pugnacity, until they regard 
every pedagogue as an enemy to the human 
race ; and that they now feel inclined to wreak 
that vengeance upon you, which they were for- 
merly too weak to inflict upon your predeces- 
sors. 

But it would seem to me, that by a mild, man- 
ly and firm course, and with public sentiment 
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strongly on your side, you can reason them into 
subordiaation. You can readily make them un- 
derstand that ao schoo] can be rendered benefi- 
cial to the pupils where good government does 
not prevail. You can easily convince them that 
breaches of order and decorum not only destroy 
the utility of a school, but necessarily inflict a 
serious iajury upon every pupil and parent.— 
Address yourself to them as a friend and a bro- 
ther. Appeal to the highest motives—to a sense 
of justice, to philanthropy, to honorable feelings, 
and to self-respect ; and if these produce no ef- 
fect, then to a sense of debasement, degradation 
and shame. 

But if reasoning and expostulation fail, I do 
not advise a resort to brute force. In order to 
subdue stubborn yourg men by flagellation, it 
would probably be necessary to inflict an amount 
and an intensity of pain, which, for the time 
being, would convert you, both in feeling and 
appearance, into a demon. And the trembling 
little children who witnessed this frightful ex- 
bition would ever after regard you with fear and 
repulsion. You could probably never gain their 


love and respect, and without inspiring these , 


sentiments in your pupils you can never become 
a successful teacher. 

There may be extreme cases in which corpo- 
ral inflictions upon children, administered in 
moderation, without passion, with evident re- 
luctance, and where every other means has fail- 
ed, may be necessary and useful; but such cases 
in my judgment are rare. Every voluntary in- 
fliction of paig upon an intelligent being, where 
its justice and necessity are not strongly mani- 
fest, create hatred and resentment, if not re- 
verge. And such inflictions upon male or fe- 
male pupils, approaching to puberty, can never 
do good. If, at such an advanced period in life, 
they cannot be reclaimed by proper appeals to 
the head and the heart, I should regard them as 
hopelessly depraved. And the teacher, in such 
case should apply to a trustee. stating the cir- 
cumstances and requesting his interposition with 
the parent or guardian; and if the unruly pupil 
does not desist, and is not withdrawn, the teach- 
er may then exclude such pupil from entering 
the school-house. Yours, &c. 

8. YOUNG, Sup’t Common Schools. 

Mr. Wm. Puetteprace, Jamestown, N. Y. 





TO COMMISSIONERS OF COM. SCHOOLS, 





It has heretofore been the practice of commis- 
sioners in their apportionment of the public mo- 
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ney, among the several school districts of their 


town, to apportion the share belonging to those 
districts Which do not report in conformity to 
Jaw, among the several reporting districts.— 
There is no authority for this course to be found 
either in the law, or, so far as I am aware, in 
the instructions of this department. Where the 
annua} report of any district is not in conformity 
to law, and the instructions of the Superintend- 
ent in pursuance of law, the commissioners will 
withhold the share of public money belonging to 
such district, report the facts to this department, 
and direct the trustees to apply for the equitable 
interposition of the superintendent, on an affida- 
Vit setting forth their excuse, if they have any, 
for a failure to comply with the law. If no di - 
rections to the contrary are received from the 
department, the commissioners at the next sue- 
ceeding apportionment, will add the amount re- 
maining in their hands, to the fund then to be 
apportioned, under the 27th section (No. 33) of 
the school act. 
S. YOUNG, 
Sup’t Comman Schools. 





ALLEGANY COUNTY. 





To the Hon. Samvuet Youna, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Owing to causes beyond my control, I visited 
the schools of only four towns last winter, 
although whilst making a distribution of laws 
relating to common schools and school district 
libraries, and blank reports of commissioners 
of schools and trustees, I called upon most of 
the teachers, and called their attention to the 
instructions from the Superintendent relative to 
the manner in which they are required to keep 
their roll, pointed out a course of instruction I 
felt willing to recommend, and urged the impor- 
tance of good order and discipline, and a syste- 
matic arrangement of all the affairs of the 
school. 

I have visited one hundred and twenty schools, 
thirty-eight of which have been visited twice. 
Seventy-eight of them were visited in company 
with one of the inspectors ; forty-two when two 
were present, and thirty in company with three; 
the remainder were visited alone. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


I have found them from first rate down to the 
Towest grade, whose services do more hurt than 
good, who communicate more error than truth, 
and who would establish more bad habits in the 
practice of scholars in a single term of four 
months, than a thorough and competent instruc. 
tor would break up in eight. I have found 
ladies and gentlemen engaged in the responsible 
business of directing the youthful mind in our 
common schools, whose only ambition seemed 
to be to shine in their profession, and benefit 
their juvenile charge all in their power ; who 
would scorn alike the sneers of those engaged ia 
private schools, and the contempt of those who 
consider the district school fit only for the in- 
struction of the very lowest grade of community, 
whose breath is contagion, and whose touch is im- 
mediate moral death. The class of teachers to 
which I now refer,have established themselves in 
the estimation of the friends of popular education, 
by a course of well doing, and a sir-ct attention 











to all the means within their reach intende! ts 
elevate the condition and character of districé 
schools. They are systematic and thorough in 
every department of their labors. They havea 
time for every thing, and do every thing at its 
proper and appointed time. They have a place 
for every thing, and have every thing kept in its 
proper place. They do but one thing at a time, 
and never suffer their attention to be diverted 
from the consideration of a subject until it is 
thoroughly gone through with. I believe that 
about one-sixth of all the teachers whose 
schools I have visited will rank in the first class, 
and their labors and persevering efforts do honor 
to the profession. 

The next class I shall mention is more nume- 
rous than the former, and who appear to enter 
upon the business of teaching with high expec- 
tations and flattering prospects. For a time 
they go on with all that ardor and ambition pe- 
culiar to the character of the young, infusing all 
the energy of soul they possess into the feelings 
of their scholars, and drawing into requisition 
every power within their reach for the attain- 
ment of their high object. After pursuing 
this course for a time, they grow tired of the 
labor it imposes, and begin to relax in their ex- 
ertions to do all in their power to elevate the 
standard of districts schools ; they begin to de- 
scend from the elevation they have gained, lose 
their influence over their pupils, their respect 
and subordination ; their systematic course is in 
some measure abandoned ; they have not that 
decision of purpose with which they set out; 
they become peevish and fretful, easily thrown 
out of a train of good humor, and are exposed 
to the mercy of their scholars, who, when they 
perceive they can make them appear ridiculous, 
will seek every pretext to harass an‘ irritate 
their feelings. This class, I am sorry to say, 
are much more numerous than the one before 
mentioned, and can be denominated no higher 
than second rate teachers. 

A third class are those who enter upon the 
business of teaching for the purpose of raising 2 
sum of money in a given time, which they could 
not do in any other business in which they could 
find employment. They enter not upon the dis- 
charge of these vast responsibilities because 
they love to teach,or because they have any desire 
to see the rising generation up with that know- 
ledge so necessary to fit them for the transaction 
of business, and fer usefulness in the communi- 
ty in which they may may be placed, but for the 
pecuniary benefit derived from the employment. 
They have no desire so to manage their schools 
as to gain employment in that district again, for 
they wish to form new acquaintances, and 
therefore prefer to stay but one term in a place. 
It matters not with them whether they commu- 
nicate ideas to those placed under their charge 
or not; whether their pupils have an under- 
standing of what they are required to commit to 
memory, or whether they repeat their lessons 
parrot-like, without knowing what they mean. 
It is true, in many instances they succeed in 
keeping up a show of order and discipline, bua 
the obedience produced does not flow from a 
hearty good will to please, but to avoid a con- 
stant infliction of the rod or ferrule. Are chil- 
dren generally pleased with such teachers? Are 
they impatient to be away to school in the morn- 
ing ; and when they are at home, do they im- 
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prove every * appentenity to leara their lessons 
well? Do they seem eager to gain knowledge 
for the sake of its practical utility? None of 
these things. They hate to go to school because 
they do not love their teacher. They never wish 
to meet him on the way, or converse with him 
when in his company. It is with the utmost 
difficulty they are induced to take a book and 
pursue any regular course at home, because the 
teacher has not infused into their souls a love of 
learning. How much benefit does a school re- 
ceive from the services of such a teacher? Not 
much. The fewer such teachers we have in 
.our schools the better ; and & hope the time is 
not far distant when community will see things 
in their true light, and employ none to discharge 
the duties of this high calling but such as are 
worthy of so high a trust. 

Another, and the last class of teachers I will 
mention, are those who, to gain a notoriety, which 
is beyond their reach by any other means, thrust 
themselves upon the notice of the public to be em- | 
ployed in giving a proper turnto the youthful | 
mind. They are such as have no definite ideas 
of the business they are about to engage in, or 
of those things they are required to teach. They 
enter their schools without seeing any thing 
clearly. Their minds are confused, and they 
know not what to do, how to act, or what to 
expect. They know not where to begin, or 
how to proceed after having begun. If called 
upon to explain the principle upon which any 
rule in arithmetic is founded, they are utterly at 
a loss to know what is meant by the question. | 
It has never once entered their heads that the } 
rules of arithmetic are founded upon any prin- 
ciples whatever. In the examination ofa teach- | 
er, whose school I visited last winter, I asked | 


him why he carried one for every ten in addi-. 


tion of whole numbers. ‘‘ Because figures de- 
crease from the right hand to the left in a tenfold 
proportion.” ‘* But, sir, you cannot mean ‘ de- 
crease,’ can you?” ‘‘ Sartin, I mean decrease, | 
and ‘that i is what the rule says—for I have larnt 
it by heart.” He could recite as he had learned 
them the tables of weights and measures in 
arithmetic ; but could not answer one question 
in ten when asked promiscuously. I desired 
him to tell me what part of speech is ‘‘ wise” in 
the following example: ‘* Into the will and ar- 


bitration wise of the Supreme.” After looking : 


at it for some time with a vacant stare, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I don’t git hold of the meanin of the 
author iv that place, and don’t know what part 
of speech wise is. I never studied grammar 
only about tu weeks, and [ don’t pretend to un- 
derstand it perfectly; but I reckoned how I 

understood it well enough to keep the school in 
this deestrick.” Tasked him to spell potato, 
and tell him which syllable had the full or pri- 
mary accent? He spelled the word, and said 
** the full accent is on the lastsyllable.” I then 
pronounced the word with the accent agreeably 
to his notion, and asked him if it was right ?— | 
tHe thought not. He then said ‘it is the first;” 
but after making a practical application of ac- 
cent to the first syllable, he perceived he was 
mistaken, and said ‘ it is the second.” IT asked 
him which is the most northeastern State? He 
did not know sartin, but he bleaved it was 
Ohio or Indiana.” He was a most wretched | 
reader and worse speller. After the examina- 
tion. I told him he had better leave his school: 


—— — — ———leeeee oe 


and never again attempt to impart eenwinten: to 
others until he had some himself. He replied, 
“he could not help what I thought, he hada 
certificate from the inspectors, and was hired for 
four months, and should stay his time out.”— 
‘Tf that is your determination, I must use my 
influence to annul your certificate.” He then 
replied he ‘‘ was a good deal embarrassed, and 
could not tell what he knew.” This, in my opi- 
nion, was not the case, for I do believe he did 
not know enough to be embarrassed. He left 
his school, but his personal friends employed 
him to teach a select school in the district for 
six dollars per month. This is an extreme case 
of the class of teachers I am now describing. 
How do many of them manage the affairs of 
their schools? Arter spending, perhaps, fifteen 
or twenty minutes in trying to produce silence 
iin the school, a class is called upon to read.— 
| ‘* Toe that crack,” says the teacher to the chil- 
| dren who are called upon toread. But instead 
| of ‘‘ toeing the crack,” some face to the north, 
| some to the south, some to the east, and some 
to the west. ‘‘ Now stand up straight and speak 
up loud and distiact.” The teacher, or rather 
the apology for one, takes a book to see if any 
mistakes are made by any in the class. Whilst 
the one at the head is reading, a boy presents 
his writing book for a copy. He at once lays 
aside the reading book and begins to write the 
copy. Whilst doing this, another bawls out, 
** will you mend my pen?” Willing to accom. 
modate all, he leaves the copy and takes the pen 
—and before he finishes that, another ‘‘ wants 
/a sum done ;” another, ‘ “can't find a name on 
the map.” ’All these calls are attended to forth- 
with by the teacher, and all of them left unfin- 
ished, to attend to something else. Thus, per- 
haps, from twenty to forty minutes have been 
/ spent, the class have become tired of reading, 
and some one calls out, ‘* hain’t we read fur 
enough?” ‘‘I don’t know,” says the teacher, 
how fur have you read?” ‘‘ Six chapters.” 
“* Wal, you have read fur enough, you needent 
read no furder, go Jong to your seats and set 
still, and tend to your studies. Now what fol- 
| lows ? **T wish you would finish writin my 
copy.” ‘‘I have been waiting half an hour for 
{my pen.” ‘* Where is your pen?” ‘On the 
itable ; you begun to mend it, and left off to du 
‘Jim's sum.” ‘Joe is pinching ;” ‘‘ John is 
| scratching ;” ‘‘ George is spitting onme.” The 
teacher now begins to be impatient; he calls 
| upon the school for silence, and again spends 
| ten or fifteen minutes in vain trying to produce 
it. Now in the name of common sense, I would 
ask, of what use can such a teacher be to a 
school? Better in my opinion our children 
should never see a school master or mistress, 
| than receive instruction from such an one.— 
| Every thing in the schools of such teachers is 
confusion; a perfect bedlam from morning till 
;night, from day to day, and from month to 
month. Nothing is thoroughly done because no 
particular time was set apart to attend to it: 
‘many things that should receive attention are 
wholly neglected, and those that receive atten- 
_ tion at all, are so ‘interrupted, that not much be- 
| nefit is derived from that kind of attention they do 
receive. Many of our schools are supplied with 
teachers, no better than those I have just de- 
i scribed ; they are wholly and entirely unfit in 
almost every respect to have the instruction and 
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management of a school. Should trustees, if| bad habits which stick to them through life.— 
they find they have such a calamity on hand,| The practice of speaking in tootlow a tone of 
pay him at the commencement for the whole| voice, is very general in a great many schools. 
term and discharge him, the district would be} How can children be benefitted by corrections 
the gainer by it, rather than continue him until] which a teacher might make, if they are per- 
his time has fully expired ; but how do trustees, | mitted to read inthe manner I have just describ- 
who never visit the school, know whether the| ed? What advantage can a teacher be to a 
teacher is a good one or not? Ihave frequently} a school under such circumstances? Another 
solicited trustees to visit with me ; I have urged | habit, very prevalent in many of our schools, is 
them by every motive I could place before them; | indistinctness of articulation, if articulation it 
have shown them it would be encouragement] may be called. Instead of speaking with a full, 
not only to teachers but scholars, but all to no| clear, and distinct voice, and using a sufficient 
purpose. Time passed on and they discharged | quantity to fill the whole room, we hear a mut- 
not those high and responsible duties ; the most} tering mumbling noise, more resembling the in- 
trivial and flimsy excuse is enough to quiet their | articulate voice of wild animals, than the com- 
consciences in this matter, and keep them from} munications of ideas by the organs of speech. 
the school house. And in fact, it is not a matter} In a great many instances, I have listened 
of much wonder or surprise that so strong a re- | to the efforts of children to read, and have tried 
pugnance should exist in relation to school vi-| to understand the subject without seeing it in 
sitation ; for generally, or in many instances, the} the book ; but in vain. These same children 
school house is the most uncomfortable and un-/ when engaged in their play and sport, never 
pleasant place in the whole district. speak in the above manner, but always in a way 
to be easily an! fully understood. What course 
MODES OF TEACHING ADOPTED IN THE SCHOOLS. | is taken on the part of teachers, I do not say all 
I will commence with the alphabet. Except] teachers, but very many, to correct this very 
in one school, I have seen but one method adopt. | bad habit? After the child has gone over the 
ed, which is to point to the letters, tell the child | Sentence, the teacher says, “‘ you did’nt read 
what they are, and require him to speak them. | that right, you ought to speak distinct and 
This is generally practiced four times 2 day from | Plain ,” and that is all that is said or done until 
three to twelve months, when he is supposed to the child reads again, when the teacher again 
be sufficiently advanced to take an onward step.| exhorts him to speak ‘‘ distinct.” To these 
Then the same method of pointing is pursued a| exhortations, children generally pay but little 
moath or two longer, in learning him to spell; attention. They continue to read on in the same 
ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by, when it is thought best to| way, and perhaps daily receive the same admo- 
puta book into his hands, and reqnire him to} nition from the teacher, without producing any 
study a certain number of words the meaning! change in their practice. 
of which he has no idea, and with which he Another habit, somewhat prevalent, in the 
cannot possibly feel interested. practice of children, is reading in a hitching man- 
After being drilled two or three years in this| ner ; and so inveterate is this practice that often 
way, it is thought best to exercise him in read-| have I heard teachers say they had tried all in 
ing lessons. And for this purpose, instead of; their power to break it up, but all to no pur- 
some agreeable, interesting and instructive story, | pose. , 
the English Reader or some other work entirely| There are many other bad habits children im 
beyond the reach of his capacity, is put into his; perceptibly imbibe, whilst learning to read, 
hands to be used as a reading book. He now| which might have been prevented by proper 
commences a new era. But what is his disap- | care and attention, onthe partofteachers. But 
pointment, on finding he can know nothing] this care and attention so necessary are not be- 
about what the book contains. Instead of going | stowed except in a few instances. 
on with ardor, he dreads nothing more thanthe; In my visitation of schools this summer, I 
time when he is to be called on to read. He| have seen but few intelligible readers. Proba- 
may, in this way, learn to speak the words, but] bly not one-twentieth of all the children learning 
he is almost sure to contract the disagreeable| to read in the schools of the fourteen towns I 
habit of monotony, or learn to read in a sing-| have charge of, can read without one or more 
song manner. There are but few teachers who} of the habits Ihave enumerated. This lamenta- 
pay that attention to reading which its great| ble detect in this important part of the education 
importance demands. It = ten happens that| of the rising generation, can be traced directly 
after a class has commenced a reading lesson, it| to the carelessness and inattention of unintetli- 
receives no attention from the teacher during | gent and incompetent instructers. And so lon 
the exercise. The scholars are left to themselves, | as the rage for cheep teachers prevails in com- 
and if they happen to become good readers, the | munity, so long our schools will present but a 
teacher undeservedly has the credit of it. In a| sorry appearance, and will continue in the back 
school of sixteen scholars which I visited this| ground. Generally I believe teachers receive a 
summer, the teacher had two classes reading at) full compensation for the value of their services. 
the same. I asked her if that was her usual | In many cases ali they receive is beyord the va- 
practice? ‘* Only when I am in a hurry and | lue of their services; they being of no benefit 
am cramped for time.” I asked her if she ap-; whatever to the schools. In a certain distriet 
proved of the practice? ‘‘ I don’t know but it! with which I am well acquainted, the trustees had 
will answer well enough when a body has got a/ the offer of an accomplished, well informed’and 
little belated.” This inattention on the part of | competent instructress for two dollars per week. 
teachers to this most important branch, is pro- | She had taught the school the year before and 
ductive of many evil consequences. Without | had given universal satisfaction. Another per- 








the instruction necessary when children are} son offered her services for $1.624 per week.— 
learning to read, they almost invariably contract Two of the trustees thought best to save a few 
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shillings in the amount of the rate bill. They 
therefore hired the thirteen shilling teacher, and 
what was the result? Several of the scholars 
who read very prettily at the beginning of her 
school, and who attended it with much regulari- 
ty, could scarcely be understood in that exercise 
at its close. any of them, particularly the 
smaller members of the school, had acquired a 
drawling lazy habit whilst reading. I reminded 
the teacher of this practice of some of her pupils, 
and told her I thought it ought to be broken up. 
She then corrected the child by telling him “‘ you 
must not draw your words so.” The manner in 
which the admonition was given was much more 
faulty, than the example which it was intended 
to correct. -As is the teacher, soin a great mea- 
sure will be thescholar. In the case above quoted 
the trustees thought to save a few shillings by 
employing an incompetent teacher. But instead 
of saving a small amount in the operation, the 
precious time of the children and the money paid 
for their instruction were almost a total loss. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS. 


We find in this respect as in other things a 
great diversity of appearance. A few succeed 
in- governing without any apparent effort. Every 
member of the school seems to know and keep 
his proper place. A look of disapprobation or 
word of encouragement is sufficient to excite to 
the most dilligent attention and strict obedience. 
Every thing seems to be in perfect order. I 
have visited three or four schools where the 
teachers could pursue the business of instruc- 
tion half a day without an exertion to produce 
good order. And this admirable discipline and 
good government have not been produced by the 
use of the rod. The barbarous practice of flag- 
gellation has justly received a condemnatory 
sentence by first rate teachers, and they find it 
much easier and more agreeable to govern oth- 
ers by motives and arguments addressed to their 
understanding and reason, than by the infliction 
of stripes. They have found that children are 
men in miniature, and thatan appeal to their 
judgment and a treatment corresponding with 
their natures, are in almost every instance more 
powerful auxiliaries in producing obedience than 
any corporeal punishment whatever. There are 
others who maintain a forced obedience by a 
reference to the rod for almost every offence. 
The feelings of the scholars of such schools are 
constantly agitated. It is impossible for them 
to bring their minds to a free and tranquil state 
so necessary to perform any operation in num- 
bers, or learn any thing which requires thonght 
and diligent attention. In all my visitations I 
have never seen a teacher make use of the rod. 
But from their own confessions, I believe the 
practice is too prevalent. In one school I per- 
ceived that several of the children had been cry- 
ing, and upon looking around, I saw the butt 
ends of several large rods, shivered at one end, 
and several more that were entire, ready for 
use ata moment’s warning. In this school I saw 
no smiling faces, or countenances which bespoke 
tranquillity of soul; but the pale and agitated 
looks, and trembling frames of the children, re- 
minded me more of the house of death than of a 
seminary of learning. 

There are many more who support no govern- 
ment at all. or next to none. They are those 
who are constantly scolding, finding fault, fret- 





ting and threatening, but who never execute. 
They tell their pupils if they do thus and so, 
they will whip them ; and in less than a minute 
the same offence is again committed, and again 
the same promise is made but never performed. 
Thus they go on from the commencement to the 
close of the term; spoiling the children by al- 
lowing them to do as they please, and produc- 
ing in their feelings a spirit of insubordination 
and misrule, which will submit to no restraint, 
and acknowledge no authority. Here the foun- 
dation of a riotous and mobocrative feeling is 
laid broad and deep ; which the subsequent ex- 
ertions of competent teachers, and the watchful 
care of fond parents will hardly break up. I 
believe that teachers, who manage in this way, 
seldom or never realize the immense and incal- 
culable amount of injury they thus inflict upon 
community. They do not consider that their 
course is directly calculated to undermine the 
best interests of society, and promote feuds, 
contentions, riots, mobs, and every evil passion 
that enters the human heart. How long will 
community continue to sleep over this momen- 
tous subject? When will the proper attention, 
on the part of the inhabitants, be directed to the 
consideration of this all important question ? 


ABILITY OF THE DISTRICTS TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS. 


It would seem that in those distrists where 
the people are clearing and paying up for their 
farms, and where the settlements are small, 
they could not well support schools taught by 
competent instructers. But compared with the 
whole number, those districts are not numerous 
—generally the districts are abundantly able to 
build good houses, and support first rate teach- 
ers. Those who plead poverty so strongly, and 
clamour so loud!y when any improvement in re- 
gard to school houses or schools is proposed, 
have money enough to attend all the caravans 
and places of diversion for many miles around. 
They can afford to buy this and that article of 
luxury ; their children can be sent to the dan- 
cing school ; and in some cases from 25 te 50 
dollars a year can be expended for rum; but 
talk to them about a new school house, and you 
would suppose they were on their way directly 
to the poor house ; that all they had was about 
to be sold to the highest bidder. 


INDIFFERENCE OF THE INHABITANTS IN REGARD 
TO THESE FOUNTAINS OF PRIMARY KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

There is scarcely any other subject which is 
beheld with so much indifference as the district 
school. It often happens that the annual meet- 
ings are entirely neglected, or if attended to at 
all, the numbers in attendance are so few it is 
almost impossible to transact the necessary busi- 
ness. I have sometimes spent nearly an hour 
in a district before I could find a man that could 
tell me the name of the distriet clerk. I have 
called upon men to act as clerk of the district 
who would stoutly deny that they held any of- 
fice in the district, but afterwards would re- 
member that a neighbor had told them they 
were appointed clerk. In other cases they have 
mistaken their office, supposing themselves 
clerks when they were trustees. In ‘the town 
of Eagle, I asked a trustee, what is the number 
of your district? He did not know. 1 meu 
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asked the teacher. She replied, ‘‘I cannot tell 
—I wanted to know the other day, and asked 
the trustees, but they did not know.” This trus- 
tee had resided in the districtten years. I call- 
ed upon a gentleman to visit the school with 
me. It was just after a heavy shower. “‘I 
can’t possibly, I must get in my oats this after- 
noon. I should be very g!ad to go, but you 
must excuse me for this time.” The school 
house is the last place men generally seek. If 
they chance to pass by one they will look the 
other way. If it becomes necessary for them 
to see the teacher, or any of the scholars, they 
will perhaps come within calling distance of the 
school house, butnonearer. They seem to bein 
be in perfect torment if they chance to get into 
house, or if there is a prospect of their doingso. 
Men are not wanting who are on any occasion 
ready to talk about the school for hours togeth- 
er. They will lavish praises upon the admira- 
ble system adopted by the State of New-York 
for the instruction of the rising generation ; they 
will acknowledge that school visitation by the 
inhabitants is necessary, and cannot be neglect- 
ed withouta violation of the most sacred duties; 
but invite them to perform those duties, and 
they wish to be excused ; some other business 
presents itself which requires immediate atten- 
tion. ‘‘ As soon as we get a little through with 
this hurrying time we will attend to the school.” 
But the leisure never comes. They always 
have something on hand to occupy the present 
time, if it be nothing more than to lounge in a 
store or bar-room. There seems to bea lethargy 
deeply pervading the mind of community in re- 
lation to this matter, which must be thrown off, 
or we shall look in vain for the improvement of 
our schools which the friends of popular educa- 
tion so fondly anticipate. Men act wisely in rela- 
tion to other things. They do not employ a 
man to perform service, and pay him for its 
performance, without knowing whether the 
work has been done according to contract. He 
is daily watched, and all he does is critically 
examined ; and if his employer find he does not 
understand his business, or that he is unfaithful 
or inattentive to his interests, he at once dis- 
charges him. Not so with the teacher. He is 
employed for a certain length of time to impart 
instruction ; to give a proper turn to the youth- 
ful mind ; to instil into it those principles and 
maxims by which, in a great measure, the man 
will be governed in all subsequent life. In the 
discharge of these solemn duties, how much at- 
tention does he receive from the inhabitants? 
They promise to visit his school, but never per- 
form those promise. They are ready to listen 
with attention to every idle tale and frivolous 
complaint their children make against the in- 
structer. They complain in the presence of the 
scholars, of cruelty and severity, when means 
are used to maintain good order and discipline. 
They send their children to school irregularly, 
and at the close of the term blame the teacher 
because they have learned nothing. They fur- 
nish him with a house unfit for the comfortable 
accommodation of half a dozen swine, and then 
publish through the community that he keeps a 
noisy school. They send their children to 
school without books, and wonder why they re- 
main ignorant. They neglect to furnish the 
house with a broom, and call the teacher a slo- 
ven, because every thing is not in neat order. 





They furnish him with a scanty supply of wood, 
“sled length,” but no axe, and then wonder 
why he does not commence school at nine o’clock- 
They provide him with a stove or chimney 
which draws more smoke into the house from 
without than it carries out from within, and 
think it passing strange that he should be so 
careless as to leave the windows open, so colda 
day. They tell him to govern his school; butif he 
does so, they complain of severity and treatment. 
They enjoin upon him to teach ‘correct ;” but 
if it varies a hair’s breadth from the manner in 
which they were imstructed forty years ago, it 
cannot possibly be right. 

They agree with him to board with those 
sending to school; but instead of finding board 
as he expected, and according to the contract, 
he is often obliged to call upon half a dozen of 
inhabitants before he can find lodgings for the 
night. They agree to pay him within thirty 
days after the apportionment of the public 
money ; but he considers himself peculiarly for- 
tunate, if he gets all his pay, and obtains a full 
settlement with them within thirty months.— 
They sometimes instruct their trustees at their 
annual meetings, to pay no more than a speci- 
fied sum per month, and then consign them to 
obloquy because they employed a teacher that 
is good for nothing. They use every means 
within their power to reduce the wages of first 
rate teachers to the same amount that is paid to 
the common laborer. What is the frequent con- 
versation in a district about the time a teacher 
is to be employed? A. calls upon one of the 
trustees. ‘‘ Well neighbor A.,” says the trus- 
tee, ‘‘ we have hired a man to keep our school 
this winter.” ‘‘ Ah! how much do you give a 
month?” ‘‘ Twelve dollars.” ‘‘ You must be 
a bright one to pay a man such high wages, 
these hard times, to keep our school. I've just 
now hired a man to work for me this winter, at 
chopping, threshing. and drawing logs, and } 
give him only eight dollars a month, and he’s 
a real smart fellow too. He can thrash ten or 
twelve bushels of wheat in a day, and clean it 
up in the evening ; and he’ll chop his four cords 
of wood, day after day, and not wink at 
it; and I think it is a pity if we can’t employ 
a man to set around the stove all day, and have 
thirty or forty to wait upon him, as cheap as 1 
can hire one to do the work I have fora man to 
do; and I think it is a chance if he has much of 
a school.” ‘I know,” says the trustee, ‘‘ it is 
too much ; but no one else came along, so we 
thought we had better hirehim.” ‘‘ Didn’t you 
try to beat him down any?” ‘I should think 
we did. We worked upon him from noon ’till 
nine o’clock at night, and got him down four 
dollars. He asked sixteen dollars at first.”— 
** You ought to have beat him down four dollars 
more, and that would be more than a teacher 
ought to have.” Who, that has been personally 
acquainted with the way in which the affairs of 
many school districts are managed, has not fre- 
quently heard conversation like the above ; and 
who does not know that such feelings prevail to 
a considerable extent in almost every district ? 


SMALL DISTRICTS. 

In almost every instance where a small dis- 
trict is found, we find a backward, ignorant and 
indolent school, if we find any at all. In such 
districts, schools are not maintained generally 
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more than from four to six months during the 


year. Inthe long vacations that take place, 
children are apt to forget nearly or quite all 
they learned while at school, except what they 
should have never known. It is not unfrequent- 
ly the case that children are sent to school four 


months te leara the alphabet ; at the expiration 


of which time the school closes, and a vacation 
follows of eight months, when another school is 
started ; these same children are now sent ano- 
ther four months to learn a, b,c. Thus time 
passes on, and no real advantage results to the 
scholars from the time they spend at school, 
because of so long vacations. I have conversed 
with many of the inhabitants of these districts 
relative to this subject, and in every case have 
found them satisfied that a small school is not 
so advantageous as a large one. Besides their 
inability to sustain a school more than four or 
six months during the year, they are obliged 
to hire cheap teachers who are of course incom- 
petent. The instruction children receive from 
such teachers does them more hurt than good. 
What little truth they inculcate is somixed with 
error, that when the child comes to think for him- 
self,it takes longer to separate the compound than 
it would to have learned correctly at first. And 
besides, a mind that has been thus filled, sel- 
dom sees things in their true light ever after- 
ward ; a mist enshrouds the mind which is sel- 
dom entirely dissipated. 


CONCLUSION. 


Notwithstanding the very favorable account 
given by the acting superintendent in the last 
annual report to the Legislature, relative to the 
schools of this mighty State, it must be ac- 
knowledged by all who are personally acquaint- 
ed with them, that generally, those in this re- 
gion are very far in the shade; that they have 
not made that improvement, even in the most 
simple and pr rye | branches, which the fos- 
tering care of a munificent Legislature seems to 
demand. There are but few persons in this re- 
gion, compared with the whole population, but 
will acknowledge, that it is to the ‘district 
schools we are to look for the broad foundations 
of that civil and social superstructure, which, 
as a people, we are engaged inerecting.” It is 
equally true that when these philanthropists are 
urged to put forth an effort to assist in this 
great work, the plea of povery is set up with 
giant strength. ‘‘ The old house and cheap 
teacher will serve our purpose well enough yet.” 
Thus things go on; the old house is still used, 
and the cheap teacher is still employed. Chil- 
dren are reared up in ignorance, or what is still 
worse, in error. They form habits of inatten- 
tion and carelessness. They become unwilling 
to submit to those restraints so necessary to the 
welfare and happiness of society. They imbibe 
prejudices in this forming season, which stamp 
the character of the future man. These preju- 
dices may be of that kind that shall give a 
wrong bias to their conduct through life, and in 
@ great measure deprive them of the satisfac- 
tion and benefit to be derived from civil society. 
They go to school month after month, and hear 
not a word from the teacher in relation to the 
great practical duties of life. They boast of 


having gone through with Adam’s and Daboll’s 
arithmetics, but are unable to show the value 
of five and two-thirds pounds of beef at four 
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and five-sixth cents per pound. They profess 
to have knowledge enough of English grammar 
to give instruction in that branch, but cannot 
tell how the nominative case governs a verb.— 
They pretend to have a thorough knowledge «t 
geography, but cannot tell whether Cape Horn 
is in north or south latitude, or whether it is on 
the eastern or western continent. They have 
been permitted to learn without much thought 
or reflection, and without gaining much practi- 
cal knowledge even of those things they have 
pretended to learn. They have not been taught 
that their country has claims on all to be as 
useful as the means within their reach will per- 
mit them to be, and that that this claim reaches 
children as well as persons of maturer years. 
They have not been shown that the great end 
of their existence is to make others happy, and 
consequently to increase the sum of their own 
felicity and enjoyment. They have not been 
taught the great truth, that upon the intelligence 
of the people rests the stability and existence of 
our free institutions. 

In this way they are permitted to pass their 
juvenile years without gaining scarcely one idea 
that will be of use to them in after life. They 
have then every thing to learn, and often look 
back and curse the day when they were placed 
under the instructions of incompetent and cheap 
teachers. Let the friends of the district school 
and of popular education solace themselves with 
the belief, that these primary fountains of 
knowledge are in a flourishing condition ; that 
the rising generation are receiving all the in- 
struction that is necessary to fit them to discharge 
the various and responsible duties of civil life 
with honor to themselves and usefulness to their 
country ; a personal examination of these insti- 
tutions will unveil the fallacy of such belief, 
and show that something more than has yet 
been is wanting to effect their resuscitation. 
The present state of the district school must re- 
main until the inhabitants cease to employ cheap 
teachers. For generally, men who are compe- 
tent to give instruction and manage a schoo) 
with success, can do better, in a pecuniary point 
of view, than to engage in teaching for the con- 
sideration offered by trustees generally. To pro- 
duce this change in the mind of community, with 
regard to cheap teachers, seems to be a ieee 
lean task ; for where people are in the habit of 
viewing ‘‘ with horror the expense of a shilling, 
but with complacency, the wreck of a mind,” 
more than ordinary means are needed to pro- 
duce a revolution in their feelings. How long 
must our common schools be down-trodden, de- 
based, and degraded, through the avarice and 
stinginess of the people ? hen will they view 
this most momentous subject in its true light, 
and employ none to have the charge and man- 
agement of these intended nurseries of science, 
but such as will impart knowledge to the rising 
generation, and lead their minds to the contem- 
plation of this great truth, that the chief end of 
their learning should be the honor of their Crea- 
tor, the good of their fellows, and the happiness 


of themselves. 
Dep. Sup't f 9 pt 
ep. t for Allegany county. 
Nunda, October 1, 1842. 
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We commence in our present number the pub- 
licution of such portions of these reports as the 
pressing demand upon our columns will permit 
us, from time to time, to give to our readers. 
The clear and able exposition which Mr. Bur- 
GEss, the late deputy of ALLEGANY county, has 
given of the condition and prospects of the se- 
veral schools within his jurisdiction, will be 
read with interest by all. Indeed it may with 
truth be averred, that the picture so graphically 
drawn by him of the condition of the schools, 
the qualification of the teachers, and the alarm- 
ing indifference of parents in reference to those 
subjects, which above all others should most 
powerfully enlist their affections and feelings, 
is applicable, with a few slight and occasional 
exceptions, to every portion of the state. On 
these subjects the report speak but one language. 
They unanimously concur in representing the 
great interests of elementary education, a8 oc- 
cupying but a subordimate place in the regards 
of a population, all whose prosperity, welfare 
and greatness are indissolubly bound up in the 
advancing Virtue and knowledge of the masses! 
They speak of miserable, shattered and dilapi- 
dated edifices, destitute of every convenience 
and accommodation within and without, as the 
prison-houses of children in more than half of 
the districts in the state, during the whole of 
f that most interesting and important period of 

their lives, which is to determine their future 
character, for good or for evil, and to lay the 
foundations of their happiness and usefulness, 
in all coming time. 
They tell us that parents have grossly ne- 
glected the schools in which their children are 
taught—that trustees and inspectors have gross- 
ly neglected their duties, and that inhabitants of 
districts, instead of devoting their energies and 
their ambition to the elevation and improvement 
of their school, have sought only by any means 
to lessen the trifling expense which the suitable 
education of their children would demand; and 
i ‘‘ viewing with horror the loss of a shilling, 

have looked with complacency upon the wreck 
i of a mind!” But we forbear. A new era has 
dawned upon our common schools. The first 
great step to reform, the full and fearless deve- 
lopment of the evil to be reformed in all its ex- 
tent, and with all its aggravations, has been ta- 
ken; and with the melancholy experience of the 
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past constantly in view, we hopefully look for- 
ward to the future for a brighter development 
of that wisdom, intelligence and virtue so essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of our free institutions. 


CONDITION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES~—THE 
* MATTEAWAN DISTRICT.” 








It appears from the reports of the several de- 
puty superintendents that of 7,534 school-houses, 
examined by them, THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND THIATY-FOUR, were ina dilapidated 
state, unfit for the purposes for which they were 
designed. The wretched condition of these 
buildings is fully and faithfully depicted in seve- 
ral of the reports ; and we trust that nothing 
more is necessary to arouse parents, to the ne- 
cessity and importance of a thorough reform in 
this respect, than the searching expositions here 
made of the fatal consequences to health and to 
life, which a continuance of the present state of 
things cannot fail to induce. 

We recur to this subject now, however, for 
the purpose of exposing to the public indigna- 
tion, the disgraceful negligence of the imhabi- 
tants of a district situate in the village of Mat- 
teawan, and town of Fishkill, in this state, 
—a district comprising over $300,000 of taxable 
property, and more than FouR HUNDRED CHIL- 
DREN between the ages of five and sixteen. I: 
appears from an investigation instituted under 
thedirection of the state superintendent, that for 
nine or ten years past, the school of the district 
has been kept in the basement, or rather cEL- 
Lar of a church, the condition of which will ap- 
pear from the following extracts from the testi- 
mony taken by one of the commissioners of 
common schools, in connection with the deputy 
superintendent, of that section of the couaty. 

“Wm. N. Reid, present teacher in District 
No. 33. Has taught the school nine months, in 
the basement rooms or cellar of the Presbyterian 
church. The larger room is 22 by 23 feet—the 
smaller 23 by 12. The average attendance of 
scholars in the large room is 78—in the smaller 
25. The large room is so dark in rainy or 
cloudy weather, that he has frequently been 
obliged to dismiss school an hour or more be- 
fore the proper time. Has applied to trustees 
to have the room furnished with lamps for use 
during school hours. In spring and fall and wet 
weather generally, the room is very damp, and 
the air unhealthy. Inrainy weather the water 
comes in the door-way, and passes through the 
floor through holes cut for the purpose. Has 
thought the dampness produced the frequent fits 
of languor and head-ache observed in the scho- 
lare. Parents frequently keep their children 
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from school on account of ill health, which they 
ascribe to the unhealthy state of the school rooms. 
I have suffered myself and am suffering now from 
the same cause.” : 

‘* IN THE SPRING OF THE YEAR THE SPACE UN- 
DER THE FLOOR MUST BE INHABITED BY FROGS, 
AS SEVERAL HAVE MADE THEIR APPEARANCE IN 
THE SCHOOL ROoM—to the great amusement of 
scholars.” 

One of the trustees does not think these rooms 
are fit for school rooms ; they are too dark, damp 
and unhealthy. Thinks the health of children 
is endangered. A gentleman by the name of 
Bell taught the school in 1839, and sickened 
while so doing, and shortly died. 

Another witness testified that the rooms 
were damp and unhealthy—‘ not well ventilated 
or lighted. Parents complained that the rooms 
were damp, and that their children became sick 
at school.” 

Several witnesses, inhabitants of the district, 
testified substantially to the same matters ; and 
to various instances of sickness contracted by 
children from attending the school. One witness 
stated that he ‘‘ was told by Mr. Bell, (the teach- 
er who was taken sick and died while engaged 
in the district,) that he heard frogs singing or 
croaking under the floor—which he (the witness) 
thought true, as he thinks there are large cavi- 
ties made by taking out the earth from under the 
floor, which would contain water for a long 
time.” Another witness stated that he ‘‘ HAS 
KNOWN THE WHOLE FLOOR COVERED 
WITH WATER TWO INCHES DEEP.’— 
Mr. Bell, the former teacher, complained that 
these rooms severely affected his health. The 
general tone of his remarks previous to his 
death, was that the ‘‘ school room had shortened 
his days.” 

One of the former trustees of the district tes- 
tified that while trustee he ‘‘ had a complaint 
from the teacher, Mr. Clark, that frogs sung 
and croaked under the floor, to the annoyance of 
his school.” 

Another inhabitant of the district testified that 
he ‘‘ attended a meeting insaid rooms, when you 
could SCRAPE DAMPNESS OFF THE WALL 
WITH THE HANDS. His child is naturally 
healthy—sent her to school two or three weeks, 
when she was taken sick. On her recovery she 
was again sent, and was again taken sick ; RE- 
PEATED THE TRIAL 8EVERAL TIMES—WON’T 
SEND AGAIN.” 

The commissioner who aided in taking this 
testimony, accompanies it with the following 
remarks. ‘‘ You will think this district presents 
@ very singular aspect—inhabitants and trustees 





almost all testifying that the school-house is not 
fit for its use—is dark, damp, unlighted, &e.— 
and yet patiently enduring it. And I must con- 
fess that it is very singular. All that I can say 
to account for this strangeness is contained in 
the evidence. THEY FEAR INJURY FROM SOME 
HEAVY TAX-PAYERS!”’ 

Of the nature, amount and extent of the in- 
fluences which have been brought to bear upon 
the inhabitants of this district, AND BY wHOM 
we do not purpose now to speak, farther than to 
say that the MatTEAwan Company, a large ma- 
nufacturing establishment, with a capital of some 
$250,000, is located in this district, and has in 
its employ in various capacities, a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of the district. The 
whole subject has undergone a thorough and 
rigid investigation under the direction of the de- 
partment ; and the results will, in due time, be 
submitted to the public. Meanwhile we have 
deemed it a duty thus briefly to advert to the 
barbarities, (for they admit of no milder desig- 
nation,) which have for nearly ten years been 
tolerated in one of the wealthiest school districts 
of the state, and in the heart of a flourishing, 
intelligent and enterprising community. 


NEATNESS AND ORDER NECESSARY IN 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





It has become a frequent remark, and one ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be true, that habits 
formed in youth, are our companions through 
life ; and who does not know that most of our 
habits are formed inthe school room. How ne- 
cessary then, that impressions made at this pe- 
riod, should be such as will exert a salutary 
influence in after life. To be plain and short, | 
would ask the simple question—<Are not a ma- 
jority of our teachers guilty of a very great 
neglect in this particular? It is to be feared 
from the appearance of many of our school- 
houses, that the teachers have but a very con- 
fused notion of the importance to be attached to 
this part of their duty. They should remember 
that parents are solicitous about the external 
appearance, manners and habits of their chil- 
dren, as well as of their mental and moral at- 
attainments. They have aright to expect much 
from their teacher in this particular. They 
wish their children taught to be neat in their 
persons,—neat with their books, and to exer- 
cise a degree of neatness about the house—in 
short, they want them to become gentlemanly 
and lady-like, as far at least, as school influence 
can makethem so. Itis in the extreme dis- 
gusting to visit some of our school-houses, and 
witness with what looseness and shiftlessness 
the affairs of the school-room are managed.— 
Dirt and filth are allowed to accumulate upon 
the floor, to the depth of from one-fourth to one- 
half an inch ; the becches, desks, &c. are in so 
filthy a condition, as to render it wholly impos- 
sible for the scholars to observe any degree of 
neatness about their clothes or books ; the walls 
having no appearance of ever having been 
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whitewashed ; and the whole of them ornament- 
ed with various carvings and images, which 
proclaims them to have been the scenes of con- 
fusion, and the abode of depraved tastes, and 
corrupted morals ; the books thrown in disorder 
about the house ; some kicking, or rather being 
kicked about the flocr ; most of them with bro- 
ken covers, and many of them minus even an 
apology for a cover ; some with covers entire, 
but the bodies missing—and all of them scribbled 
‘and disfigured with frightful images, traced with 
@ pen, a plummet, or a piece of red chalk—all 
of which bespeak id!eness on the part of the 
scholar, and a culpable neglect of duty on the 
part of the teacher. 

Teachers are bound to look after these things; 
and they should consider themselves as the consti- 
tuted guardians of the district property; and that 
they are under obligation to protect the house 


‘and its appendages from all unnecessary harm. 


It is certainly one very important part of their 
duty to teach morals, and manners, as well as 
correct habits ; yet neither good morals nor good 
habits can weil be promoted, in places which 
are themselves filthy, and which, from the un- 
sightly marks and figures observable, one would 
be led to suppose had been occupied as a felon’s 
prison, rather than as a school-house. 

Yet destruction seems to be the order of the 
day in many schools, and teachers must certain- 
ly shoulder the greatest share of the blame.— 
Those who are capable of governing their 
schools, can easily prevent these evils; and 
those who cannot, of course are unqualified for 
the vocation. There cannot be the least apolo- 
gy offered, for allowing a set of unruly scholars 
during an intermission, to turn the house upside 
down ; to tear the benches and desks from their 
Sen ; to deal out wholesale destruction to 
the windows, books, slates, garments, &c. &e. 
besides creating half'a score of “ ez: nged eyes” 
and bloody noses, to grace the school-room in 
the after part of the day. 

One very prominent reason why people gene- 
rally are so unwilling to make repairs, or to be 
taxed for an extra appendage to their school- 
room, is that but few teachers seem to consider 
it a part of their duty to protect it. Would 
our teachers generally take it upon them to at- 
tend faithfully to these matters, we should soon 
see the community willing to take measures for 
rendering these buildings more pleasant and in- 
viting. Those who cannot, or who will not 
control their scholars in this respect, had better 
retire from the business, and leave the field clear 


for those who will. 
- oO. W. RANDALL, 
ep. Sup’t, Oswego County. 
Pheniz, Jan. 21, 1843.” 





DEMOCRATIC CHARACTER OF COM. 
MON SCHOOLS. 


{From the report of Horace Bushnell on the schools of 
Hartford, Ct.) 

When all the children of the more wealthy 
and influential families are withdrawn from the 
public school, it ceases, of necessity, to have 
prominence in the public eye, and draws no 
warm circle of expectation round it. It is nota 
mere charity school, in which we might feel the 
interest of charity, neither is it, on the other 
hand, a school dignified by its prominence as a 
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common centre of education. It is a half pau- 
perized independency, which falls between all 
categories and moves us neither in the way of 
respect nor of benevolence. The children feel 
themselves to be unprivileged in their atten- 
dance—and their parents have only a cold dis- 
pairing interest in the forlorn establishment, to 
which they are doomed to send them. How dif- 
ferent the case, if they could see their sons and 
daughters in the same school and class with 
those of the more distinguished families; en- 
gaged, in a trial of talent and good manners, to 
excel them; sometimes successful; sometimes 
honored by public notice, at examinations; pass- 
ing, at length, into a High School, where they 
are instructed in elegant learning and science; 
going home to speak at their simple table, of the 
great facts of science, to discuss questions and 
suggest tasteful thoughts. What a light and 
warmth would this give, in the bosom of a poor 
family, or in one just rising into character. 
How kindly would it bind the hearts of the pa- 
rents to society as a whole, how genial the influ- 
ence it would shed on their humble walk. In 
such a case, the children are not trained to hate 
those ebove them, but only to emulate them, 
because they now see that there is justice and 
feeling and friendship for them, and that they 
are encouraged on ail sides io aim at the high- 
est excellence. 


Nor should we omit to say that an education 
begun at the common school is, inmany respects, 
better than a esr school can yield. It does 
the children of higher families good, to sit on a 
level with the children of the lower, and, if it 
must be so, to be surpassed by them. It makes 
them respect merit, delivers them of their im- 
practical conceits, and inspires them with a sense 
of justice. It is a great advantage also to know 
society. Hence the child who is brought up ex- 
clusively ina private school, and especially a 
boy, is not thoroughly educated. He does not 
know the people, and is not qualified to act his 
part among them. Their feelings, prejudices, 
tastes, deficiencies, are all unknown to them. 
His knowledge is more exquisite than the world 
is, and his character is practically unamerican- 
ized. Going into life as a statesman, or a law- 
yer, or in almost any other capacity, he will go 
under a decided disadvantage. How small a 
thing is it, indeed, to teach children the names 
of mountains and rivers, and other things equally 
distant from them, when they do not really know 
their own neighbors and countrymen. 

The more is this to be regretted when the 
knowledge of their fellow-citizens, in lower 
walks of life, would so much diminish their dis- 
tance from them, and breed in their hearts, a 
feeling of citizenship as well as of humanity, 
so much enlarged; for man is man, whether high 
or low, and it will always be found, however 
much we magnify the distinctions of society, 
that his actions and feelings do, afterall, spring 
from his manhood more than from his condition. 
A knowledge of the high is a knowledge of 
many infirmities together with many traits of 
fellow-feeling, that pride never could suppress. 
A knowledge of the low, a knowledge also of 
many noble and*fine qualities, together with 
some vulgar prejudices. There is ever more 
distinction in the outward show of ranks than 
there is within; for when the twc come really 
to feel and weigh each other, it is not the rich 
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knowing the poor, or the poor the rich, but itis | 
the man knowing the man, and both together 
knowing themselves to be allied by nature to 
the same God, as they are citizens of the same 
country. How fine a picture of society might ; 
we hope to realize, through the medium of a | 
perfect system of public education. What an’ 
elevation of manners, in the whole people, what | 
respectfulness to merit in all grades of life, | 
what a friendly understanding, without jealousy | 
of precedence or character. Gathering round | 
the youth, with a common interest, we should | 
share a common pride in their ingenuous efforts | 
at improvement. Our streets would reveal the 
dignity of intelligence and character. Our 
houses would be abodes of thrift and self-re- 
spect, and virtuous happiness. 


REPEATING AFTER THE TEACHER. 

There is one practice I require at the earliest 
age; that of repeating after me. It prepares 
for speaking and reading elegantly, and for that 
accomplishment open to all, of repeating poetry, 
in an expressive and interesting manner. You 
know there are birds, who ever after repeat that 
sound of the human voice which they first heard; 
and children have the same impressibility.— 
Their pertinacity in their first blunders proves 
the fact, and gives us a hint to avail ourselves 
of it. Every infant should have the name of 
each thing sounded to it, in a clear and agreea- 
ble tone. It should be encouraged to repeat 
names and words, until it pronounces them as 
well as it can; and should never be satisfied with 
merely making itself understood. Do not let a 
child be left to chance to pick upa language; 
but frequently encourage it to practice upon 
short sentences, varying the tone and expression. 
When three years old it will be able to repeat 
simple stories after you, a few words at a time, 
copying tone, accent, and pronunciation exactly. 
When it has repeated several, it is better toread 
aloud, and to read the same thing over and over, 
until both words and meaning are understood. 
Never pass on, and let it be satisfied with half 
understanding. Let it hear as much good read- 
ing as possible, and never any which is incor- 
rect. Let it learn the delight of a book: and 
make the ear and enunciation nice.—Theory of 
Teaching. 





SPELLING. 

In pronouncing words for the scholar to spell. 
the teacher should always articulate them as 
they are uttered by the best scholars, in distinct 
public speaking. The contrary method, prac- 
tised by some teachers, of uttering words as 
though every syllable were accented, prevents 
the pupil from learning to spell the actual spo- 
ken language; and consequently he receives lit- 
tle practical benefit. Hence the reason, why so 
many who are considered good spellers at school, 
never spell correctly when they attempt to write. 

The scholar should be required to pronounce 
his lesson before being called upon to spell it 
and should utter each syllable distinctly, an 
the accented syllable, with a decided emphasis. 

An erect and firm position should be main- 
tained by the pupil, while oe ager | words, 
the shoulders being drawn back; as a loungi 
posture, is inconsistent with a firm, distinct, an 
clear enunciation; and a leaning posture con- 
fines the vocal aparatus, and renders speaking 
much more difficult. 








Teachers are recommended to adopt the im- 
proved method of teaching oRTHOGRAPHY, name- 
ly, by picration. The teacher reads from a 
book, or dictates a sentence of his own forma- 
tion, to the pupil, who either writes it down 
verbatim, or merely spells the words as they 
occur, as if he were writing them down. Such 
as, Ist. Words similarly pronounced, but diffe- 
rently spelled. 2d. Words similarly spelled, but 
differently pronounced and applied. 3d. Words 
spelled and pronounced alike, but differing in 
signification. 4th. All words of unsettled or- 
thography. 5 

: he following sentences may serve as exam- 
ples:— 

Parallel to the beach ran a row of becch trees. 

He is a seller of old clothes, and lives in a 
cellar. 

Did you ever see a person pare an apple or a 
pear, with a pair of scissors? 

The bear seized him by the bare leg. I could 
not bear to look on. 

Sol stayed at home to sew my clothes; but 
John went to the field to sow wheat. 

We observed at the edge of the slough, the 
slough of a snake.—.4n Outline, §c. 


MICHIGAN. 


{Extract from the report of T. Sawyer, jr. Superintep- 
dent of Common Schools, showing the importance of 

‘¢ uniformity of books,’’ made Jan. 38, 1843.) 

UNIFORMITY OF BOOKS. 

The presentment against schools, by the in- 
spectors, for non-uniformity of books, is unani- 
mous. All execrate the evil and demand a re- 
medy. The district returns also show that not 
less than 33 different reading books are used in 
the schools, while nearly every known author 
or compiler of a spelling book, grammar, arith- 
metic or geography, is represented, not merely 
in the State, but in every school. Who, under 
such circumstances, has not ‘‘ fresh tears” to 
shed over the misfortunes of teachers? It. is 
not enough to reduce his monthly wages one- 
fifth, but two-fifths of the time bought must be 
consumed in unavailing efforts to economize both 
time and money by classification! If qualified 
for his place, and ambitious to exhibit a school 
that shall be creditable to him, how must he 
proceed? Twenty scholars, of equal proficiency 
in a particular branch, may be picked out and 
called the first, second or third class; what then? 
Half a dozen different text books in that class, 
all treating perhaps upon a similar subject, have 
conducted the several members through pro- 
cesses and to results widely, and, it may be, 
irreconcilably variant. Take the spelling book, 
for instance. Among those used in our schools, 
are Webster’s Elementary, Sanders’, and Bent- 
Ag Pictorial spelling books. In his preface, 

ebster says, that ‘‘ the minds of children may 
well be employed in learning to spell and pro- 
nounce words, whose signification is not within 
the reach of their capacities.” And the objects 
of his book are ‘‘ chiefly to teach orthography 
and pronunciation.” Sanders, in his preface, 
says ‘‘a spelling book should not only comprise 
a system of instruction, embracing the subjects 
of orthography and pronunciation, but should 
teach also the signification and use of words.” 
And his book, he believes, “‘ will be found to 
secure this object.” Bentley, to obviate the 
dullness of all other spelling books, and “‘ren- 
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der the gradations of accent in the pupil’s inci- 
pient attainment as easy and interesting as pos- 
sible,” has ~‘ inserted in his introductory lesson 
such words as will convey familiar and definite 
ideas to the child,” and “‘ interspersed with them 
pictures.” The pronunciation of Webster is 
sanctioned by the ‘‘ most general usage of well 
bred people both in the United States and Eng. 
land; and his orthography is “that which is 
most simple and now the best authorized.”— 
Sanders, in ‘‘ adopting the orthography and or- 
theepy of Webster,” says that ‘* the orthogra- 
phy of Dr. Johnson and his followers has not, 
either in England or the United States, been ge- 
nerally adopted.” Bentley says, that, in his 
elementary books some years ago, “‘ the ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation of Walker’s diction- 
ary were strictly adhered to.” His present work, 
the Pictorial spelling book, not being confined to 
that dictionary as a standard, will, in some few 
words, differ from those formerly published.* 
Thus far, we have, in these three books, the 
materials for wholly different systems of ar- 
rangement, and of a partially different language. 

Again, Webster says that ‘‘two vowels in a 
syllable, when only one is pronounced, are call- 
ed a digraph.” ‘Sanders calls them ‘‘ an impro- 
per dipthong. “Webster says ‘‘a, e, 0, are 
always vowels; i and u are vowels or dipthongs; 
to is always a vowel; and y is either a vowel, a 
dipthong or a consonant.” Sanders disposes of 
the vowels by styling them regular and irregu- 
lar—giving to o the occasional sound of ‘“‘w 
consonant and short u:” Bentley says ‘‘ the 
vowels are a, é, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y.” 

Comparisons of this nature might be extend- 
ed through the books cited, and if necessary, 
through Cobb, Town, and others used in the 
schools; not, at this time, for the purpose of 
condemning the worst and passing judgment 
upon the best, for that would be a labor of cri- 
tical analysis, but to show the stupendous evil 
of putting text books of various modes of ar- 
rangement, and, although treating of similar 
subjects, of dissimilar rules and definitions, into 
the hands of children attending the same school, 
and necessarily, for form’s sake at least, arrang- 
ed in the same class. So in respect to the score 
and a half of reading books, grammars, arith- 
metics, &c. &c. But it is not necessary. 

Now, recurring to the class of twenty scholars, 
whose. books differ like the texture of their gar- 
ments, how shall the teacher proceed with the 
recitation? Suppose it to be a spelling class. 
The teacher first takes up definitions. “ John, 


what do you call two vowels in a syllable, when 


anly one is pronounced?” ‘‘ A diagraph, sir.” 
“Is that right, boys?” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” exclaim 
half a dozen who own Webster. ‘‘ No, sir,” 
exclaim another half dozen, who study Sanders. 

hen follows the task of explaining the paradox 
that Johnis both right and wrong. So on through 
the lesson. And contradictions and explana- 
tions must use up time just in proportion as this 
or that author, or this or that standard of spell- 
ing and pronouncing is adopted. Similar diffi- 
culties attend other classes. 

The teacher, thus driven to the wall, hits upon 
the only contrivance tolerable under such a state 


* Fowle’s “* Common School Speller,” reeent} b- 
lighed, follows the ‘orthography Of Johnson and’ Wor. 
Ceater, and the orthepy of Walker. The words are 
claseed — reference to sound and other prominent 
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of things. He subdivides his class of twenty 
into as many sets as there are different books, 
and instructs only one setata time. While this 
is going on, the others stand like so many stocks, 
listless and inattentive, or their minds are abroad 
upon the play ground or at home, and the mul- 
tifarious divices of unemployed childhood are in 
process of rapid formation. When the five or 
six scholars, composing the first set of this 
strange class have terminated their labors, an- 
other begins, thus leaving the rest to follow in 
their ‘‘ illustrious footsteps,” intent only upon 
what is not going onaroundthem. Now, if this 
class of twenty had the same books, attention 
would be secured, mutual instruction and vast 
economy of time and labor would result, and the 
the spirit of mischief be effectually layed. But 
all this is a slight evil compared with others. 

Districts change their teachers annually. Ow- 
ing to a variety of circumstances, and this very 
want of uniformity is one of them, teachers are 
driven from place to place like so many birds of 
passage—with this difference, however, that 
while the bird returns to its wonted latitude, the 
schoolmaster takes good care never to be caught 
in the same district a second time. And every 
succession of teachers brings with it a succes- 
sion of new books. The necessary books of 
last year are upon the shelf or in the garret, the 
useless lumber of the present. The teacher, 
from the paucity of his wages, cannot afford to 
accommodate himself to the circumstances: of 
his district, nor, as a general thing, are the pa- 
rents disposed to accommodate the teacher. So 
the wheel turns round, bearing with it expense, 
defective classification, waste of time and means, 
mutual heart-burnings, district quarrels, eviction 
of the teacher, disgust of officers, dissolution of 
the district, and general dissatisfaction with the 
best system in the world. This is not an over- 
drawn picture. Itis precisely what results, in 
many cases, from a neglectto secure uniformity 
of books. 





"NEW JERSEY. 





IMPORTANCE OF INSPECTION—SCHOOL JOURNAL 
—PARENTAL INTEREST—MORAL TRAINING— 
BIBLE RECOMMENDED. 

[From the report of the trustees of the School Fund, 


made to the Legislature, by William Pennington, Go- 
vernor of the State.} 


This want of a due inspection of our public 
schools is the worst feature in the administra- 
tion of the existing system of public instruction. 
The frequent, faithful and intelligent visitation 
of schools, is the main spring in rendering them 
useful. By it the teachers are improved, bad 
ones exposed, and good ones encouraged. Ne- 
glect, defection, discipline and erroneous me- 
thods of instruction are corrected. The supe- 
rior methods of government and instruction in 
any one school are commended by the visiting 
committee, to the practice of all the schools in 
the township and finally to the whole state.— 
The advantages and benefits of these visitations 
can hardly be over estimated, and for them 
there can be no adequate substitute. 

‘The history of education every where, teaches 
that all laws fail in establishing good schools, 
unless they are followed by the zealous efforts 
of the people at large themselves. In Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New-York, there are 
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periodicals devoted exclusively to the cause of 
popular education. The establishment of some 
similar publication, or the employment of one 
or all these, existing in neighboring states, to 
be circulated in every district in our own state, 
would be eminently advantageous in awakening, 
enlightening and elevating public sentiment in 
relation to the whole subject. For it cannot be 
too often repeated that the encouragement, 
and co-operation of parents and the friends of 
education, are vitally essential to the improve- 
ment and success of any system of instruction. 
Let it not be supposed that the trustees mean 
by the term parents, only fathers. They mean 
what the term imports, both fathers and mothers. 
The zealous and active co-operation of mothers 
1s necessarily required. They guard the moun- 
tain spring of influence. The neat and cleanly 
appearance, manners and punctuality of the 
children, and the preparation of the lesson at 
home, mainly depend on them. Their indivi- 
dual and associated efforts, if well directed and 
continued, can effect a mighty revolution in our 
public schoo!s for good. Let the mothers ina 
township become acquainted with the subject of 
education, of what a good teacher and good 
school ought to be, and of the true situation of 
the places where their little children are com- 
pelled to spend the greater part of the day, and 
the fathers and voters generally will know it 
and be prepared to act on the subject at the next 
district and township meetings. The efforts of 
associated females in other states has wrought 
powerfully in aid of publicinstruction. Let not 
the mothers and daughters of New Jersey be 
second to those of any other state in this “‘ labor 
of love.” 

Let it never be forgotten by us all, and espe- 
cially the Legislature, who, by their enactments, 
give a current to the course of public instruction, 
that education implies a deep and thorough mo- 
ral training, as well as intellectual improve- 
ment. Knowledge of every kind is said to be 
calculated to soften the mind and tends to link 
man with his fellows, and of itself ought to pre- 
vent the commission of crime ; but, yet it is true 
that ‘‘ high mental attainments are no adequate 
security against moral debasement.” Many 
men, conspicuous in other days, and distinguish- 
ed by wit, taste, learning, and knoWledge, were 
no less distinguished by lawless passions and 
the disregard of all moral and social virtue.— 
Lofty attainments are tremendous engines for 
the working out of good or evil. If not based 
on correct and safe principles, and accompanied 
by correct counsel, they become most terrible 
** to work iniquity.” 

In this connection, the trustees are impelled 
to suggest that the legislature, in any revision of 
the system, ought to recommend the introduction 
of the Bible as a text book in our public schools. 
This suggestion is not made with a view of giv- 
ing preference to any system of religious faith, 
or of introducing any sectarian instruction ; but 
simply for the purpose of laying at the founda- 
tion of all instruction, the pure and lofty morali- 
ty of the Bible, so that the axioms of its morality 
shall be taught at the commencement of any in- 
struction and never intermitted. It contains a 
system of morality unsurpassed and unequalled. 
Its moral instructions concern that almost infi- 
nite variety of conduct in men which is exhibited 


_ all the relations they sustain. Children and ; 





parents, husbands and: wives, citizens and all 
who are in authority, are addressed and coun- 
selled. Their duties, their influence on others, 
their means of doing good, and their just respon- 
sibility, are pointed out with such simplicity and 
clearness, that to hear, to regard, and to, obey, 
seem perfectly easy, and disobedience entirely 
inexcusable. Every philosophical code of ethics 
which has been submitted to the judgment of 
enlightened men, has been valuable only so far 
as it conformed to the precepts of the pure mo- 
rality of the Bible. Let, then, the moral prin- 
ciples and rules of action of the Bible be sedu- 
lously taught in the public schools. 


MISSOURI. 








We extract, with deep pleasure, the following 
glowing appeal to the Legislature of Missouri, 
from the address of John H. Lathrop, President 
of the State University. We rejoice that edu- 
cation has so able and devoted an advocate in 
the far west, and trust that the publication of a 
large edition of the address, by order of the 
Legislature of Missouri, is an indication that 
his efforts in this sacred cause will be sustained 
by the guardians of the common weal.—Ep. 


The subject, too, makes a strong appeal to ne- 
tional pride, in view of its bearing on our ulti- 
mate rank in the brotherhood of nations. Know- 
ledge is national power. The time is at hand, 
and now is, when mere brute force may be con- 
sidered an insignificant item in the sum of na- 
tional greatness. We need but cast our eyes 
over the map of the world, and over the record 
of passing events, to be convinced that the na- 
tion which is first in intelligence is first in power. 
The way is open for our own country to win 
high honors in this intellectual race. If she 
diligently avail herself of the advantages of her 
position, and wisely use the means of progress 
within her grasp, she will be called upon to 
share the first honors, even with that conn- 
try which we prouily claim as our father land. 
There is no man so humble that he may not 
bear a part in his national progress, ani it 
should be the pride of every man, whether his 
station be public or private, to contribute the 
unit of his individual mind, the springs of his 
individual influence, to swell the tide of in- 
tellect which is bearing his country onward to 
this magnificent, this glorious result. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to come a step 
nearer to ‘‘ your business and your bosoms,” 
while I open to you the inquiry, what part is 
Missourt destined to bear in the accomplish- 
ment of this magnificent, this glorious result? 
What golden contributions is she preparing to 
pour into the overflowing treasury of the na- 
tional intellect? What is the relative position 
which she is to hold in this confederacy of re- 
publics? Is it in your minds that she shall have 
a place in the first rank in respectability and 
influence? If so, forget not that knowledge is 
power. And while you are looking gratefully, 
not to say proudly, on the elements of prosperi- 
ty which a bounteous Providence has scattered 
in profusion around you—on your broad domain 
itself an empire; on your virgin soil rich in the 
accumulated mould of ages; on the untold mi- 
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uerabdeposits beneath, inviting the hand of man 


n a systematic gradation, from the primary to the 
to remove them from the vaults and safes of na- 


most elevated English school; and enables all 
ture’s primeval, ani still scarce open treasury; | the teachers to devote their talents and energies 
on the great arteries of trade, rolling through | to great advantage, and with strikingly marked 
your very boy, the life giving tide, in unmea- | success. 
sured volume; on the very central position you! In no particular is the successful operation of 
occupy on the map of your expanding country; | the system more apparent, than in the sudden 
on your genial climate; and last, though not} springing up in our midst of so large a number of 
least, on your descent—ani who among you is | substantial and spacious school houses. Many 
not proud of his blood—looking I say on these | of them are most elegibly situated, surrounded 
elements of greatness: remember that all these by public squares and streets, affording a free 
are but the physical material, out of which a| circulation of air, and giving ample opportunity 
creative intelligence, with plastic hand, must| for the physical exercise of the pupils. The 
fashion the very body of your character, and | citizens of many of the districts have evinced a 
breathe into it, by a divine inspiration, what-|most commendable zeal, (and through their 
ever of life, beauty and power, it may present! building committees have applied themselves 
to the eye of the world. , _ | wellto the task,) in erecting, furnishing and 
I'he just conception then, of the high destiny | fitting up, suitable and convenient houses. Most 
which is before us asa State, the firm resolve | of them are well adapted to ventilation, and the 
to be faithful to the endowments of Heaven in- | seats properly arranged and rendered comforta- 
volve, as a necessary consequence, the intellec- | ple by proper construction. 
tual culture of our citizens. Without the high Every thing pertaining to school houses and 
intelligence, the informing mind, the animating | the grounds attached, should be rendered as at- 
soul, our unrivalled physical advantages, one | tractive and inviting as possible. They should 
and all, will be enduring monuments, bearing| be furnished with suitable blinds or curtains, 
in living characters the common inscription, and surrounded with shade trees to render them 
‘* Man is the only growth that dwindles here.”’ cool and pleasant in summer; and great care 
But with a just appreciation of the advan- | skould be taken in that season that they be pro- 
tages of our position, and a disposition to make | perly ventilated ; and in winter, that they be 
them all subservient to the great object of the | suitably heated and rendered comfortable in every 
universal and liberal culture of the popular | part; not, as is often the case, heated at times 
mind, we have it in our power, as we advance | to such a degree as to render a transit from the 
to the maturity of our political strength, to pre- | school room to the open air, as great a change 
sent to the world a mode] Commonwealth, in all |as ‘‘a sudden leap from the extremes of the 
that respects the intellectual, the moral, and the | torrid to the frigid zones,” thereby endangering 
social advancement of man. the healths, and even lives of the children ; but 
an equilibrium of temperature, seldom or never 
FREE SCHOOLS. rising above or falling below 60 degrees, should 
e * 
{From the Report of I. F. Mack, Superintendent of 


be carefully maintained. * - 
the Rochester city schools—made Jan. 2, 1843.] 


Admitting the principle that universal intelli- 
gence and virtue, are the safeguards of our re- 
Whole number of children attending the pub- ; public, and that the property of the country 
lic and the ordinary private schools of the city | should be taxed to disseminate them, yet there 
the year previous to the adoption of the present | are some who object to the system of Free 
system, as has been shown, was 2,355. Ave-| Schools, on the ground that they impose an un- 
rage attendance less than 2,000. The annual | egua/ and an unjust burden on those who have 
expense of which was $19,792, a fraction over {no children to be benefitted—or if they have, 
$10 per scholar. choose to educate them abroad, or in private 
The number attending the public schools alone | schools, and consequently derive no benefit from 
the past year, as will be seen in the appendix, is , the money they are compellej to pay. But is it 
3,454. Amount expenled for the payment of so? Is therea citizen in this city, whose cir- 
teachers, fuel an other contingent expenses of ; cumstances would be as good without as with a 
the school is $12,828.80, including salary of Su- | system of efficient and universal education?— 
perintendent. It is proper here to observe, that | Would it Le as well for any one, if a large pro- 
the expenses consequent upon fitting up and fur- | portion of the children of this city were to grow 
nishing now houses, (in many instances paid out up without the restraint which intelligence and 
of the school fund of the district as contingent | moral precept impose? Viewed only in refer- 
expenses,) have materially contributed to in- | ence to the present time, and through the me- 
crease the aggregate sum expended the past | dium of self-interest, the annual tax for the sup- 
season ; and have rendered the expenses of the | port of the schools of this city, is to its citizens 
schools essentially greater in proportion to the | a good investment, and is but a ‘‘ light premi- 
number of scholars attending the past, than will Noor viewed in prospect, for the permanency 
be necessary the future season. and protection of the property which is made to 
The principle adopted by the Board, in the | contribute. ' 
organization of the city into large districts,(once| ‘There is still another, and ® more enlarged 
deemed by some of our citizens of doubtful poli- | view, which, in my opinion, every American 
cy,) [am happy to say is, in its application, of | citizen is bound to take of this matter. Parents 
the greatest utility. | or not—land-holders or not—we all have a vital 
Collecting under one roof a large number of interest in the welfare, an: in the intelligence of 
scholars, affords the only opportunity to separate ' the rising generation. ‘They must soon fill all 
the sexesani classify them, according to age and | the offices of city and state, and wield the desti- 
advancement. It promotes economy, through a: nies of our common country, when we are in 

















proper and judigious division of labor,establishes ' declining years. Whether the children of our 
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| 
land are prepared by proper intellectual and mo- 
rnl cu'ture or not, ‘‘ time, with its ceaseless, 
noiseless step, will soon bring them upon the 
stage of active life.” No man can seriously re- | 
fect, and feel indifferent te the education of the 
children and youth ofourland. For, if ever this 
country, withits heaven-born institutions crum- 
vies into ruins, it will be through the ignorance, 
and consequent prostration of the morals of the 
people. 

Free public schools, in a city like ours, are of 
priceless value. If our public men, and those 
of influence and wealth, would devote more of 
their time to this subject, and less to the misera- 
ble strifes and contentions of political warfare, 
they would be instruments of vastly more good 
in their day and generation. ' 

The system has succeeded, thus far, beyond | 
the reasonable expectations of its most ardent | 
friends. Tomake it productive of the greatest | 
possible amount of good, requires the hearty | 
co-operation of citizens, trustees, teachers, and | 
Board of Education. Parents, in a special man.- | 
ner should lend their influence and co-operation, 
to sustain these noble institutions. They should 
frequently visit the schools—not, however, to 
censure and rebuke the teacher, and interfere 
with the needed and wholesome restraint there 
imposed upon the child, rendered necessary, | 
perhaps, through parental neglect, but to en. | 
courage an sustain the teacher, thereby show- | 
ing, by the best of evidence, that a deep interest | 
is felt in the progress and prosperity of their: 
children. ig . “ . ™ . 6 

Shall we hear the objection to our public 
schools that there the children of the ricious and 
degraded are assembled, endangering the habits 
and manners of our children by their own vicious | 
habits—be it so—are not the children of some | 
of the most elevated families vicious also ?— | 
**High born vice is more contagious by very | 
many times, and infinitely more hopeless, than | 
the vices of the poor.” My experience and ob- 
servation have taught me, that it is easier to 
reclaim ten vicious from the lower walks of life, 
than one, who has been educated at the school 
of fashionable vice. Against the former our | 
children are armed for defence. There are few 
private schools or seminariesjn our country that 
have not among their pupils those who exercise 
corrupting influences far more to be feared or 
dreaded than the most degrading examples of 
the poor. Nor is genius or talent the offspring 
of cast or condition. Butas the richest diamond 
is often found the deepest buried inits native 
tubbish, so the most brilliant intellect is often 
discoverable among the children of the most 
humble and obscure, (and sometimes even the 
most degraded) families of our land: Such need 
but the refining, polishing hand of the skilful 
teacher to give them the impress of divinity. 

Should the Board be charged with extrava- 
gant expenditure for the support of the schools, 
it will be seen that most, if not all, of the towns 
of New-England, having greatly the advantage 
in experience, maturity of plan, and preparation, 
are expending much more in proportion to the 
number educated. Indeed with all the disad- 
vantages attending the infancy of our system, 
and the want, insome districts of suitable build- 
ings the past year, our schools have given in- 
struction at a proportionately less expense than | 
those, of any town in New-England from which 
I have been able to obtain a report. 
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JUVENILE TRAINING-SCHOOL OF THE 
GLASGOW EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





This is the only attempt which I witnessed to 
carry the “‘ training system” of the infant-school 
into the juvenile day-schools of Great Britain. 
The endeavor is made, under this system, not 
only to inculcate good principles, but also to form 
good habits—not only to teach, but to train. A 
child entering from the infant school is prepared 
for the instruction and discipline of this; his 
education goes on in the same way and with the 
same spirit here as in the former school. Other 
children, entering at six, may have possibly bad 
habits to eradicate. Experience has proved, 
however, that they may be trained with the 
others, only at a greater cost of time and labor. 
In this system, as in the corresponding infant 
school system, the play-ground is the ‘‘ uncover- 
ed school,” and the moral training goes on in it; 
hence the pupils must necessarily be under the 
superintendence of the master, who notices their 
aberrations without interfering, unless when 
absolutely necessary, and makes a school-room 
lesson of their conduct. The effective charac- 
ter of this training is proved by the fact that 
one hundred and eighty children of the lower 
classes of Glasgow were in the daily habit, for 
five months, of frequenting the play ground of 
the school, without any injury to the borders 
planted with flowers, shrubs and fruits. 

The course of instruction in the juvenile train- 
ing-school is to be considered still in a great de- 
gree experimental, but the results already ob- 
tained are of the most encouraging character. 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL EDUCATION.—The 
system discards, in a great degree, all use of 
books, ani substitutes the lively oral method 
employed inthe German schools. It requires 
the master to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject he teaches, in order to be able to com- 
municate them in the manner exactly suite! to 
the different capacities of the pupils, which he 
is expected to study. 

The efficacy of such a school depen Is almost 
entirely upon the character of the master, and 
during my Visit, this truth was fully impressed, 
by seeing it under the charge of the head mas- 
ter, ani again under that of an assistant, and 
by comparing it with the infant schoo!. There 
is no teaching so difficult to many instructors as 
that by the natural method. For, brought up 
in stiff and artificial habits, they cannot break 
themselves into those requirel, and descend to 


the level of their pupils. I saw, however, quite, 


enough to convince me that this Was a great im- 
pravement upon the old system of Scottish 
schools. The questioning, conversation between 


the teacher and pupils, singing, and other exer- . 


cises of the gallery, go on with more spirit when 
considerable numbers are present than when few 
are there, ani hence are particularly valuable in 


| schools which require instruction to be given by 


one teacher to many pupils. 

Advantage is taken in the arrangement of the 
school-room to keep such printed moral precepts 
and attractive representations before the eyes of 
the children as it may be desired to impress on 
their memory, care being taken to change the 
objects from time to time, that too great fami- 
larity may not blunt the sense of curiosity or 
interest. Order and neatness are inculcated by 
the proper arrangement of every article of 
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school-furniture, ani by that of their own hats 
and cloaks. 

Vocat mesic is not used solely for cultivating 
the ear or taste, but for producing its appropri- 
ate moral effects from the character of the songs, 
and as an important auxiliary to order and dis- 
cipline, substituting harmony for noise during 
changes of position, and promoting regularity. 

Emvutation.—The system of changing places 
in the class is not approved as a principle, yet a 
modification of it is nevertheless in use. It 
would require very careful experiment under 
the actual circumstances of the pupils and teach- 
ers of any school, to prove that this mode can 
be dispensed with. I agree entirely as to the 
necessity for greatly modifying it, and as to the 
principle that the motive of emulation is an infe- 
rior one. In the present condition of society, 
however, I do not believe that emulation in 
schools can be entirely dispensed with, if we 
would have the youth in them prepared for ac- 
tive life. Men are esteemed by their fellows in 
proportion to their intellectual and moral qua- 
lities, and though society is not formally graded 
by placing individuals in the precise order of 
these qualities, yet every one is aware that some 
men have greater influence than others, because 
of higher intellectual and moral attainments; 
and the desire to stand high in the estimation of 
others is, at present, one of the strongest, though 
certainly not the purest, motives to exertion. 
Self-emulation is a much more noble and safe 
yuide to action, and no doubt may, under judi- 
cious management, be rendered a very powerful 
stimulus. 

The principle of discipline laid down in this 
school, not to use things which you desire a 
child should love, as a punishment, is an excel- 
lent one, and I regretted to see the practice, in 
some cases, going counter to it. Corporal chas- 
tisement has not been resorted to for two and a 
half years. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING.—As already 
stated, the play-ground, or “‘ uncovered school- 
room,” is considered the place in which moral 
training is to be accomplished, where the prin- 
ciples taught in the school may be carried into 
practice so as to become habits. Accordingly, 
the play-ground is not merely fitted up with the 
means of exercise, but it is planted, in part, 
with flowers and fruit, accessible to all, but 
which are to be enjoyed under the injunction, 
“smell, see, but touch not.” It has been, and 
is, in part, to this day, the reproach of England 
and the United States, that public property is 
always injured; that flowers cannot bloom, nor 
fruit ripen, unless when enclosed; and in France, 
which is considered as offering an exception to 
this barbarous practice, I fear that the result is 
produced rather by the certainty of detection and 
punishment, than from the influence of a higher 
motive. Education is the true source of relief 
from this reproach; if the child be trained to 
respect what belongs to the public, the man will 
never injure it. Such views have been decried 
as visionary, and the idea that a child could be 
so trained has been scouted. But facts prove that 
the visionary persons were only a little in ad- 
vance of the times, and their training system has 
succeeded, and its principles will finally be so ge- 
nerally adopted, that to doubt them will be as re- 
markable as the idea itself originally appeared. 
In this particular schoo} upwards of one hun- 





dred and eighty scholars, from the manufacturing 
classes of Glasgow, have been in the habit of 
using the play ground for more than an hour 
and a quarter every day for two years and a 
half, without damage to the flowers or fruits 
which it contains. Great attention is paid to 
neatness in the play-ground, that the habits in- 
culcated in the school may be carried out here. 
It affords, also, opportunities of exemplifying 
lessons on cruelty to animals, on truth, justice, 
kindness, and other virtues.—[ Report on Edu- 
cation in Europe. 





COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION AT 
MEDINA. 





Pursuant to public notice previously given, 
the scholars and teachers of the Common Schools 
inseveral of the school districts in the town of 
Ridgeway, viz. District No. 1—District No. 2 
—District No. 5—District No. 10—District No. 
12—District No. 16—District No. 18—and Dis- 
trict No. 20, met in the village of Medina, on 
Saturday the 4th inst. 

The weather was mild, the day fair, and the 
sleighing good, the teachers and scholars from 
the above mentioned Districts, accompanied by 
their parents, came into the village, with their 
banners in fine style, and in large numbers, in 
fact, appearing like an ‘‘ army with banners.” 
At about 10 o’clock they formed a procession at 
the village district school house, and marched 
to the Presbyterian meeting house, preceded by 
bands of music, (making a most beautiful ap- 
pearance,) where the exercises of the day were 
commenced with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Prud- 
den, after which an able and very appropriate 
address was delivered by E. R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Deputy Superintendeat of Common Schools, in 
this county, to an audience of not less than a 


thousand persons. Mr. Reynolds was followed - 


by Col. S. M. Burroughs, to whose remarks, 
as well asthe address, the audience listened 
with great attention and satisfaction. The ex- 
ercises were closed with a benediction. It was 
a most pleasing exhibition, meeting with the 
approval of, and highly gratifying to all present. 
Good order prevailed throughout the day. 
WM. C. TANNER, Pres’t. 
Mr. Dento, Sec’y. 
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